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nal and independent character than do the Ionic fronts of Lykian or the 
composite fapades of Phrygian tombs. The interior construction and the 
raised benches in the sepulchral chambers suggest a closer connection with 
Etruscan than with Phrygian modes of burial. Forms which belong to 
wooden and even to tent construction, as has already been noticed, have 
determined the architectural details. The variation in the use and style 
of the columns, and in all the structural and ornamental details, suggest 
a derivation not from a fixed temple type, but from an every-day non- 
canonical architecture, which would lead us to believe in the pre-Hellenic 
character of these monuments, if not in an original Paphlagonian style of 
architecture. 

Taken as a whole, the ancient monuments of Asia Minor are too varied 
in style to be classed together as Hittite. Not only may an eastern and 
a western group be d istinguished , as was suggested by Lenoemant ( Gazette 
Arch., 1883, ^. 121), but a northern and a southern. The monuments of the 
southern group betray a lack of independence and the strong influence of 
foreign styles, while those of the north show a self-dependent, artistic ex- 
perimentation, with an ideal tendency almost Hellenic in character. 

Allan Maequand. 



Die Felseneeliefs in Kleinasien und das Volk der Hit- 
TiTBR. Zweiter Beitrag zur Kunstgeschichte Kleinasiens. Von 
Gtjstav Hirschfeld. Abhandl. d. Berl. Akad., 1886. 4to, pp. 
75; 2 plates, 15 figs. ■ Berlin, 1887. 

Having in a previous paper upon the Rock-cut Tombs of Paphlagonia 
been led to distinguish between the northern and southern as well as be- 
tween the eastern and western monuments of Asia Minor, Professor Hirsch- 
feld here applies the same principle of classification to the sculptural reliefe 
usually designated as Hittite. As an opponent of the Hittite hypothesis, 
his argument is limited to the consideration of a special class of monu- 
ments : hence his distinctions lose somewhat of the value that might have 
attended a broader and more independent treatment of the subject. In 
the enumeration and description of the monuments, he begins at the ex- 
treme west with the two reliefe of Nymphi and the so-called Niobe near 
Magnesia. From this point the western group is subdivided into a northern 
and southern. To the northern belong the ten Phrygian figures near the 
tomb of Midas (although they show also characteristics of the southern 
group) ; the giant warriors of Giaurkalesi ; and the celebrated sculptures 
of Eujuk and Boghaz-keui. To the southern group belong the monuments 
at Eflatfln, Kokliteulu, Fasillar, Ibris, and possibly a few others, which 
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have been imperfectly described. Under the eastern or Syrian group are 
considered inscriptions and reliefe from Hamath, Jerablus, Biredjik, Ain- 
tab, Saktschegeuzu, Sindjirli, Marash, and Run Kalah. 

In comparison with each other the western group of monuments exhibits 
no direct connection with the eastern. In the entire Hittite country, extend- 
ing from the Euphrates to the Orontes and from the Tauros mountains to 
Egypt, no monument has been found which compares in artistic quality with 
the sculptures of Boghaz-Keui or even with the relief of Ibris. Egyptian 
influences are felt in the winged disks at Boghaz-keui and Eflatlin, in the 
sphinxes of Eujuk, the urai upon the caps of the warriors at Giaurkalesi 
and in the cartouches at Nymphi ; but are wanting in the entire series of 
strictly Hittite monuments. Babylonian influence may be recognized upon 
both the eastern and western group of monuments ; but in the western group 
it is clearer and stronger, and bears no evidence of having been received 
through the Hittites. Even the hieroglyphs found more abundantly upon 
Syrian than upon Asia Minor monuments seem to be of non-Syrian origin, 
being unrelated in form, and of finer quality than the larger sculptured re- 
liefs. The hieroglyphs, though containing various heads of animals, show no 
traces of lions, leopards, wolves, foxes, and other such animals, which existed 
in Syria, and presumably would have figured in a system of hieroglyphs of 
Syrian origin. Having distinguished the sculptured reliefs of Asia Minor 
as non-Hittite, Professor Hirschfeld points to Kappadokia as the probable 
centre of Asia Minor art, and sounds the bugle-call for exploration in that 
country. He says "Kappadokia must again be thoroughly explored; it 
must be made the object of a special research, such as Ramsay has under- 
taken in Phrygia. Here, especially in Eujuk, the ground must conceal 
information which can be obtained no where else and in no other way." 

Allan Marquand. 



